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Mr. RepriE.p: This week, by a happy coincidence, Time maga- 
zine’s story of Mexico bears the title, “The Good Life.” The story is 
about a Mexican silversmith in a small village who prefers to make a 
few beautiful objects rather than to make many silver pieces which 
would make him much money. Time reports this story because it sug- 
zests that there is a way of life in Latin America which is admirable, 
satisfying, and worth knowing about. 

The University of Chicago Rounp Taste believes that North 
American people should have a truer and more perfect knowledge of 
ife in Latin America. The increase of understanding and harmony 
among the world’s peoples is the proposition to which UNESCO is 
Jedicated. Today, here in Mexico City, delegates from most of the 
world are engaged in a second conference of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in a joint effort to build 
the good life through the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

In today’s discussion let us look at this immense enterprise in just 
one of its many aspects: the nature of understanding and misunder- 
standing between the two great civilizations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the Latin American and the North American. What are the 
lifferences and similarities in the way in which they look at life? Or 
ure the ideals and standards so different as to make mutual under- 
standing very difficult? 

Sefior Cosio Villegas, what is the major source of misunderstanding 
» Latin America on the part of Americans of my country? 


SeNor Cosfo Vittecas: There will be misunderstanding so long 
= men insist upon applying to other men their own standards and 
srejudices. Thus, the first thing to keep in mind is the obvious fact 
hat North Americans and Latin Americans are different and that 
his i is so because we have different historical backgrounds. 
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Let me refer to just one fact which has kept North Americans and 
Latin Americans apart. The North American is a rich man. The rich 
man has money, earns money, saves money, loses money, pays money, | 
receives money, lends money, borrows money. But money has to be 
counted, otherwise one loses it. This is, I think, what makes the North | 
American so much inclined to judge everything in terms of size, mag- 
nitude, quantity. On the other hand, most Latin Americans are poor— 
have nothing or little to earn or lose; and, therefore, they have little 
use for the concept of size or quantity, and they believe quality to be 
the standard of values. 
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Mr. RepriEtp: I think that I appreciate and understand what you 
say, but perhaps we enter too fast into our subject. Perhaps the very | 
phrase, “the Latin-American view of the good life,” requires some 
definition. Is there such a thing as the view of the good life? 


Senor Reyes: Yes, there is such a thing, and I think that it is | 
useful to talk about it. Existentialists, who, as you know, are the 
philosophers in vogue, consider it a sin to think about life; but we 
consider that to think about life is very useful and unavoidable for 
human beings. So let us enter into it. And, of course, there is a thing 
which we can call the Latin-American view of the good life. 


SeNor Cosfo VitLEcas: There is no question about Latin Ameri- 
cans having a point of view on what constitutes the good life. This is 
more often than not at variance with the one held by North Ameri- 
cans. The contrast is apparent to the most casual observer, not to 
mention the professional traveler, such as I am proud to be. What I 
mean, really, is that, after traveling for ten years in the States and for 
twelve in Latin America, my feeling is that the easiest thing in the 
world would be to discover such contrasts—some important, some 
trivial. 


Mr. Repriep: The day I arrived in Mexico on this visit, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic had just made a speech before UNESCO, and I 
noticed that a leading Mexican newspaper used this headline: “Peace 
Must Rest on Morality.” Now, in the United States, one would not 
expect to find an eight-column headline, “Peace Must Rest on Moral- 
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ity.’ That simple experience confirms your impression that there is a 
real difference. 

Of course, we are much alike, too. We both are devoted to freedom; 
we believe in the dignity of personality; we agree that the state exists 
for man and not man for the state. The differences are differences of 

emphasis. But we are here to explore these differences of emphasis. 
So I would like to ask you, Sefior Reyes, if you think that there is 
something in the Latin-American way of life which lends itself better, 
perhaps, than the North American way, to the ideal of UNESCO—a 
common world culture. 


SeNor Reyes: There is the greater inclusiveness, the more uni- 
versal world-embracing view of culture and cultures characteristic 
of our country. Whence come these? In part they result from the 
better preservation of classical culture among educated Latin Ameri- 
cans; in part, also, because we Latin-American peoples came to the 
banquet somewhat late, and we are used and obliged to search for our 
food anywhere. 


Mr. RepFieLp: To find your food wherever you can. 


SeNor Reyes: Yes, that is it. The great nations which have created 
our culture can go around the universe without going out of their 
frontiers. 


SeNor Cosfo VitieGcas: There is another reason. We Latin Ameri- 
cans are products of quite different cultures. Let us not forget the 
fact that at least during the first fifteen centuries of the Christian Era 
we had not mixed at all with Western civilization. We were a purely 
indigenous civilization—not just one civilization but many. In what 
is now Mexico there were at least five or six centers of major Indian 
culture, as different from one another as were the Mayas from the 
Aztecs. When we were conquered by the Spaniards, we could not 
communicate with one another, but only with Spain. That kept us 
isolated from one another during three long centuries. Bad as it was, 
it had an inevitable consequence to develop our own resources and our 
position. That is the main reason why Latin-American countries differ 
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from one another. But do not be deceived. We understand one another 
and feel as brothers. 


Mr. Repriep: There is, then, a unity in spite of the diversity 
of Indian or indigenous cultures as well as of national cultures of 
Latin-American states. 

This disposition that both you gentlemen speak of to be more inclu 
sive, more world-inclusive, in your view of culture, has, I think, a 
special aspect, if I may say so, in your much greater willingness to 
include representatives of all races in the contributions of culture. We 
in North America are not quite so all-inclusive in this regard. Yester- 
day I heard something said about that in the general session of 
UNESCO. The head of the Indian delegation, Mr. Radhakrishnan, I 
believe, was speaking. He referred to the reeducation of Germany. He 
said that, with respect to this matter of race prejudice, it was the 
victors, not the vanquished, who required reeducation. 


SeNor Reyes: We can offer, I think, some explanation. First of all, 
there is the Spanish and Portuguese tolerance and willingness to as- 
sociate with other races. The contributors to Latin-American culture 
are from all races—Spanish, Portuguese, and, of course, the Indians, to 
whom Sefior Cosio Villegas referred a few minutes ago. So we are a mix- 
ture. We have no diffidence about a red skin, a white skin, a dark 
skin. We have nothing of racial discrimination, and some of our great- 
est presidents and poets came from Indian races or even Negro races. 


Mr. ReEpDFIELD: For instance? 


SeNor Reyes: Well, in Mexico we can remember Benito Juarez, the 
Indian pure man, and the great poet, Rubén Dario, who was the result 
of a great mixture of races. 


Mr. Reprietp: A Nicaraguan, was he not? 
SeNor Reyes: Yes, a Nicaraguan. 


Mr. Reprietp: There is a word which one finds frequently it 
Latin-American writings and conversation—the word culto, “culti 
vated.” I have the impression that, in using that word, the Latit 
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American represents a value superior even to that of education. He 
prefers a cultivated man to an educated man. Is there a point here? 


SENor Reyes: Yes, the difference is between schooling and culture 
—the humane virtues versus techniques—culture through sensibility, 
uot necessarily through literacy. Of course, literacy is a great thing, 
but it is not all. You can appreciate, for instance, in the way of saying 
good morning of an old Castilian countryman, of an Argentinian 
Gaucho, or a Mexican ranchero the accumulation of a great culture 
and inheritance. 


Mr. Reprieip: This emphasis upon human values rather than 
techniques, upon cultivation rather than formal education, is, I am 
sure, true. Yet, perhaps, it flies in the face, at least apparently, of a 
very conspicuous fact—I refer to the current emphasis and enthusi- 
asm here in Mexico in favor of the campaign against illiteracy. You 
are trying, almost overnight, to teach all your people to read and to 
write. 


SENor Cosio VILLEGAS: Some Mexicans are rather skeptical as to 
the wisdom of the campaign for literacy. First, because they know 
that more than half of the people who have been enabled to read and 
write have no school facilities whatsoever. It would seem, then, to 
come first—the securing of those facilities, so as to consolidate and 
expand their first gains. Then, Mexicans cannot help remembering 
that Spanish missionaries in the sixteenth century started a similar 
campaign but with a somewhat different view—they wanted the In- 
dians to learn Spanish to become Christians and so have the secret 
for their eternal salvation. Were we sure we had a new religion or a 
new formula for the salvation of our illiterate, the task of learning 
would be worth while. Furthermore, are we ready to supply written 
saatter worth all the trouble? Newspapers and magazines are a poor 
teading matter anywhere in the world. 


. Mr. Reprie.p: Is that not true! 


a 


* SENor Cosfo Vittecas: And particularly so in Mexico. 
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isolated Mexican villages I have seen teachers teach without benches 
and blackboards, and yet I am sure that those children were making 
some advances in education, and indeed in cultivation, because of the 
general spirit of the educational enterprise. The deportment of the 
children, the instruction in forms of courtesy, at least, required nc 
blackboard. Why, come to think of it, in Guatemala I lived for a time 
in a backward community among very poor, barefooted farmers whe 
represented a version of the Latin-American tradition. These people. 
although at a very low level of poverty, made a great point of teaching} 
forms of courteous address to their children and of using them in the 
morning. My neighbor used to come out of his house, shake my hand 
every morning, inquire how I was this morning, how my wife was, how 
my children were; and, when I returned with equivalent questions, we 
would shake hands again, and then each would go about his work. I 
remember that, now that both you and Sefior Reyes have mentioned 
this emphasis upon manners. 

But what is the real meaning of manners in Latin-American life? 


SENor Reyes: I believe that most North Americans are struck by 
what I consider one of the most charming and useful characteristics of 
Latin Americans—formality of manners and conventions, or polite- 
ness, as we call it. 


SENor Cosfo VittecAs: The function of courtesy is to redeem the 
animal in man, for manners and customs of address express a system of 
aesthetics and ethics in personal relations. They are both beautiful and 
moral. They control the beast that there is in all men. It is interesting 
that these forms did not originate in Spain. They are Latin American. 
and, compared to us, Spain is somewhat dry in these respects. The 
first universal voice we have had in our literature—Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcén—the great dramatist of the sixteenth century, seemed to be 
somewhat strange in Madrid because of his emphasis on courtesy 
So even at this time the Latin American had developed the character. 
istic form of the good life, or expression of the aesthetic and moral life 


Mr. Reprietp: I think, gentlemen, that we might pass to a con: 
sideration of another question. It seems comparatively easy for ; 
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North American city-dweller to understand a person here in Mexico 
City or any other Latin-American city, particularly if there is some 
common intellectual or professional bond—you are both lawyers or 
something. But understanding is more difficult, clearly, between the 
North Americans and the small farmer in Latin America, or the Indian 
villager. And I would ask you what there is about these rural people 
here which makes it sometimes hard for North Americans to under- 
stand them. 


SeNor Reyes: I think that it is the spiritual values of these com- 
mon people, their readiness to sacrifice comfort for dignity and honor, 
their appreciation of creativeness in itself. But, of course, in general, in 

upper levels there is more uniformity, and the differentiation comes 
gradually when you enter into the lower classes. 


Mr. RepFiEeLp: This emphasis on humane values, then, is simply 
harder to perceive at the simpler levels of society. What you have just 
said reminds me of what one of your Mexican poets said—and he is a 
‘man who learned much from you, sir. He said: “You have to know not 
only our needs but also our ideals, because all our life and culture rest 
on what can be called ‘values.’ What we value most is a life which 
‘comes up to a noble and spiritual level. We are not pragmatic. We 
‘want the thing under certain conditions which satisfy our ideals. If 
you throw a penny to a beggar in Latin America, he would not take 
it—if you throw it. He wants not only your penny but your considera- 
tion. We have oil, but we want to exploit it according to given stand- 
ards. We have agricultural lands, but it is more important to distribute 
the land among the people and to delay production than to produce 
under a feudal regime. Our culture rests on the assumption that the 
most important part of life is the spirit.” 


SeNor Reyes: There are two things to be considered if we hope that 
Worth Americans will sometime understand Latin Americans. Latin 
Americans do not belong entirely to Western civilization and are, to a 
great extent, outside of what you call a “money” economy. The prin- 
efpal thing, after all, the topic of a novel, La Perla, is a man who has 
a. treasure but who is unable to take advantage of that treasure. 
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Mr. RepFiELp: You are referring to Steinbeck’s recent novel, just 
published? 


SeNor Reyes: Yes, that is it. 


Ee eeeeEee 


Mr. ReprFieEtp: There is in principle a difference in emphasis which) 
has to do with money. One might put it this way, and, perhaps, you, 
gentlemen would agree. The North American admires the rich man 
for being rich; the Latin American may envy the rich man, but he 
does not so much admire him for that reason. 


SENor Reyes: Yes, I think that you are right. We have even coined 
a word, metallizado, which is a word of contempt, against the man 
who overestimates money. 


SeNor Cosfo Vittecas: One could not, for instance, resign ani 
official position in Mexico or Latin America, giving as the reason that 
he does not get the salary he needs. He had better say, in that case, 
that he or his wife is terribly ill. In this problem of the money motive, 
my experience as a publisher is that I have always found it embarrass- 
ing to ask authors whether they will be satisfied with the fee I can 
offer them. Instead, I discuss their qualifications for the job or the 
honor they will confer on my publishing house if they accept my invi- 
tation. This queer attitude, I think, has to be traced back to the old 
Spanish gentleman, who was concerned with everything but money. 
Another explanation is that we have not sufficient means really to pay. 
for the work we ask to be done. The National University of Mexico. 
for instance, pays its professors two hundred dollars a year. Naturally. 
the university cannot but appeal only to the readiness of the professot 
to serve for the honor and satisfaction of doing so. 


SENoR Reyes: I want to add some little observations. For out 
creators art is a pleasure in itself. For the people this is an unpaid 
service, a public obligation, and we have even a certain vague senti. 
ment like in old Greece against the sophist who received a salary fot 
his teaching. 


Mr. Reprietp: The sophists who were condemned for taking 
money for teaching. 
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This reminds me of a story of Mrs. Dwight Morrow, which many 
Americans may have read, about the Mexican whom she asked to 
make some chairs. When she asked a workman to make just one chair, 
he charged her a certain price; but, when she asked him to make twelve 
chairs just like the first one, his price for each chair went up. He 
wanted more money for each chair. Of course, to make twelve chairs 
ail alike was unpleasantly monotonous. It is the opportunity to create 
which is preferred. 


SENor Cosfo VituEGas: You are right. Latin Americans may envy 
wealth, but they have hardly any admiration for it. Their respect goes 
to the man of learning, whether he is a scientist or a magician. 


SENoR Reyes: Another evidence of the frank emphasis on culture 
and values appears in the disposition to extend widely the application 
of such terms as “doctor,” “professor,” maestro. I remember that in 
Argentina, for instance, the chauffeur always calls the doctor his client. 


Mr. Reprie_tp: The man who rides in his cab? 
SENoR REYEs: Yes. 


Mr. ReprieEtp: On the other hand, of course, in the United States 
the word “professor” is a humorous term, or even a term of reproach. 

But suppose I asked you point blank, gentlemen, what kind of hu- 
man being is most valued in Latin America. Which of the many ad- 
mirable human qualities do Latin Americans tend chiefly to admire? 
Could you answer such a difficult question? 


SENor Reyes: We must approach it, I believe, in the field of ethics. 
But I perceive in Sefior Cosfo Villegas’ eyes that he has something 
very interesting to say about this. 


SeNor Cosfo Vittecas: The only thing I would say is that for 
most Latin Americans, and particularly for Mexicans, courage— 
physical courage, readiness to sacrifice one’s life—is the best and 
most-admired quality. 


Mr. Reprie.p: I suppose that we might point out different quali- 
igs. One man might emphasize one, and one another. Put that way, 
¥ 
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the question is perhaps too large to be subject to discussion. Let ui 
approach our subject once more by asking a less complicated question 
What is the Latin-American view of politics? 


SeNor Cosfo Vittecas: We despise politicians and laugh at thd 
crude methods they devise for passing as heroes or saints. Mos’ 
young middle-class Latin Americans, however, expect to enter intd 
politics. As a rule, they act in good faith, for they believe that they 
would be on the side of the most progressive force in their country 1} 
they work inside the government. But frustration will overcome them 
for, sooner or later, they will discover that they would serve thet} 
countries better if they follow a course outside the government—ir 
the professions, in the university, in industry, or in commercial call: 
ings. 


Mr. ReprieEtp: Plainly, this subject runs on forever and in many 
directions. We might, if we had time, consider differences in the view 
of the individual, because, I think, there are differences. We have saic 
almost nothing about art, and the emphasis upon the aesthetic in Lat: 
in-American life is certainly conspicuous. Men in public life, business. 
men, and others take an active part and share in the work of the spiri’ 
and of the mind. : 

And we should certainly say something about that great project 
the “Mexican TVA,” in the Papaloapan Valley, which I had the 
pleasure of seeing a few days ago. What impressed me about this im! 
mense project was that it is not simply a matter, in the view of the 
Mexican administration, of making dams, developing canals, develop 
ing industries, and so on; it is also a matter of planning for an end 
planning for the cultural and spiritual values of men, because they 
are sending around flying squadrons, as it were, to explain to all whi 
this project is going on and, further, to develop in the little towns it 
the back country cultural centers and intellectual life. 

But now we must hear our words in conclusion. 


SeNor Reyes: In conclusion, one of the most interesting thing 
which comes out of our conversation is the UNESCO ideal—the idea 
of human understanding through culture and intelligence. To go for 
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yard in this direction, Latin Americans have the advantage of a cer- 
ain kind of experience, due to the fundamental similarity of their 
seoples, to the inclusive ideal of their culture, and to their universal 
iabits of mind. 


Mr. Reprietp: Thank you, Sefior Reyes. And Sefior Cosio Vi- 
legas. 


SENor Cosfo Vittecas: I do not think that North Americans and 
satin Americans understand each other well. As an example, in this 
onversation, all of us, including Professor Redfield, have defended 
ind explained the Latin-American point of view. After all, some North 
\mericans find us odious. What I consider important is that both 
hould understand each other. For while I believe that Latin Ameri- 
a needs the assistance of the United States in many important 
nterprises, it is also true that the United States needs Latin America 
's much. 


Mr. REDFIELD: You gentlemen have presented a view of the good 
ife which puts, in the first place, virtue and spirit, thought and art. 
3y that view, material achievements, power and wealth, are not ex- 
lted; they are set down in the scale of what is important. First come 
he works of the mind, the creative spirit and the soul. Confronted 
vith this view, North Americans may be a little embarrassed. They 
annot so easily declare such a view as their own, and they do not 
2el so much at home in it. But I think that they admire and can even 
nderstand it. In spite of the material success of the United States, 
ot a few of its citizens know that material success is not enough and 
now, indeed, that its responsibilities are heavy to bear and its dan- 
ers terrible to confront. 

More and more of us turn toward the values which you gentlemen 
=present. As you perhaps need our strength of body, so we need your 
‘rehgth of the spirit. You and we share much of one view of the good 
fe—the passion for liberty, the conviction of human dignity, and 
uich in individual achievement. Together we can enrich the world. 
‘ogether we can see the good life whole. 
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Smith 

99 WHAT ARE THE STEPS TO WORLD GOVERNMENT?—G. A. 
Borgese, Louis Gottschalk, Henry Usborne 


lug of these pamphlets will be sent to you for ten cents tn coin 


| Order from the University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe, Chicago 37, 
‘Vinois. Pamphlets may be purchased in lots of 100 or more at special 
tes upon request. 
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464. HOW CAN WE AVOID ECONOMIC COLLAPSE? 
468. SHOULD TAXES BE REDUCED NOW? 
475. ARE PRICES TOO HIGH? 
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ROUND TABLE transcript? 
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ROUND TABLE, Chicago, Illinois 
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LJ for one year at $3.00 


(] Iam enclosing the correct amount 
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